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truth regarding the Bendara. " Very well!" he said, " return
the captives, then we can settle terms of peace/'

" Make peace first, then you shall have them!" was the
King's reply. He had discussed the matter with his coun-
sellors.

Some days were wasted in exchanging futile messages,
and it dawned on Albuquerque to his great disgust that
Sultan Mohamed had ceased to be afraid of him.

This was a fact. The conquering style of the strangers'
arrival had given him a shock, but his minions had sub-
sequently made their observations. The canny Malays seem
to have been far more difficult to hoodwink regarding numbers
than the people of Ormuz and Oman. It was not long before
they had calculated how many men there might be in the
fleet, and Albuquerque vouches with indignation for the
accuracy of their arithmetic: " Believe me, Your Highness,
they were not three men out! . . . And when the King knew
we were no more than that, he took it for granted that we
were lost and in his power! . . ."

This was natural. The King had an army of twenty
thousand, some very useful artillery (the Malays were fully
acquainted with gunpowder and cannon), and fighting ele-
phants. His future son-in-law, the King of Pahang, had come
to Malacca to be married and would help. Besides, the
Gujarati merchants, who did not wish the King to treat
with Portugal, offered their assistance with something like
six hundred of the ubiquitous Turks. It was all very well
for Albuquerque to assume the attitude of one who leads
a mighty host; Sultan Mohamed knew that he had with him.
eight hundred white men and two hundred Malabars, and
that was all. It is difficult to feel afraid of but a thousand
men when you have twenty times that number!

Albuquerque found it extremely galling to carry on an
argument with one who did not fear him. Still, for the
prisoners' sake, he determined not to strike a blow until
they were restored.

Ruy de Araujo and his companions, though confined,